monitors ensuring mat tne canisters were not tampered with or removed without authorization.
3. IAEA Role: In the interest of speed, storage monitoring might initially be a bilateral U.S.-Russian effort. It is important, however, to bring the IAEA into the process rapidly. For the near term, storage facilities should remain nationally owned and controlled, with the IAEA being given, in effect, a "subcontractor" role, monitoring the amount of material in the storage site and safeguarding any material removed from the site to verify the commitment to non-weapons use or disposal. Such safeguards would be an application of existing safeguards, rather than a fundamentally new system. Some bilateral monitoring effort would probably continue as well, particularly if monitoring were called for in especially sensitive areas.
There are several reasons why the IAEA is the most suitable organization for this role. Compared to a strictly bilateral approach, an IAEA role would garner more political support from key parties outside the United States and Russia, particularly non-nuclear-weapon states. The IAEA, with its experience in safeguarding large civilian stores of plutonium, has the expertise to carry out the task. Given sufficient resources, it could readily assemble new talent as required. If the United States and Russia requested such an IAEA role, the IAEA's Board of Governors is likely to approve, and safeguards could be set up expeditiously. Setting up an international group other than the IAEA might cause substantial delays.
President Eisenhower's "Atoms for Peace" speech in 1953, which first proposed an IAEA, envisioned the agency fulfilling exactly this role of overseeing material transferred from military stocks for peaceful purposes. The IAEA's statute provides for such a role, and IAEA Director-General Hans Blix has volunteered the agency's services for this purpose.1 In these circumstances, creat-
Even safeguards arranged through the IAEA could in principle be limited to personnel from nuclear-weapon states if this were considered necessary, as Shea points out. Safeguarding of centrifuge enrichment plants is already limited to personnel from countries possessing centrifuge technology, to avoid spreading the technology through safeguards. It is also possible that some information could be provided to the IAEA without being generally declassified; for example, as a result of its inspections in Iraq, the IAEA has access to the nuclear weapons design Iraq developed, which is highly sensitive information.
Assays of weapons components in canisters would reveal the amount of plutonium or HEU in particular components, but as noted in Chapter 4, the committee believes that in most cases this information can be declassified without undue risk to U.S. security interests. If, in particular cases, the amount of plutonium or HEU in particular types of components (or its isotopic composition) were considered particularly sensitive, more complex arrangements could be developed to measure an average content of several differing canisters without providing the content of any specific item.
17 The IAEA's statute gives the agency the right to "require" that any civilian fissile materials involved in IAEA-supported programs beyond the current needs of member states be deposited in an IAEA-controlled repository, to prevent nationally controlled stockpiling of these weapons-usable materials. Member states, under the statute, would be able to get the material back at any time for any safeguarded peaceful activity. The IAEA has never implemented this "right," however. In 1978, withand T.L. Neff, Peer Review Report, U.S. Department of Energy Plutonium Disposition Study, Office of Nuclear Energy (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Deoartment of Enerev. Tune 1C) 1QQ1Yutonium Bulk-Handling Facilities Effective?" Nuclear Control Institute, August 1990. For a summary of the
